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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

FIRST MEETING OF THE NEW SESSION. 

The Inaugural Meeting of the Seventeenth Session 
will be held, by kind invitation of Mr. Henry D. Roberts, 
at the Public Library, Brighton, on Wednesday, 11th 
October. Advantage will be taken of Restall’s half-day 
trip by train leaving Victoria at 12.25 p.m., Clapham 
Junction 12.30 p.m., East Croydon 12.50 p.m., for which the 
return fare is 2s. 6d., providing tickets are purchased before 
the day, and 3s. if purchased on the day. Members will 
secure their own tickets from Restall’s Offices, 64, Cheapside, 
E.c. | . 

On arriving at Brighton, Members will be free to enjoy the sea breezes 
for a couple of hours, although should visitors prefer to go direct to the 
Library they will receive a hearty welcome from the Members of the Staff. 
There will be a general assembly in the Exhibition Gaileries on the first 
floor at 4.45 p.m. Tea will be served to the visitors at 5 o’clock by the 
kindness of Mr. A. O. Jennings, LL.B., Chairman of the Library Sub- 
Committee, and Mrs. Jennings. 

At 6 o'clock the business proceedings will commence. 
Mr. Roberts will occupy the chair, and the two following 
papers will be read: 

THE ProvinciAL ASSISTANT AND THE L.A.A. By 
Ernest Male, F.L.A. (Brighton). 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE PusBtic LiBrRArRy. By 
William Law (Brighton). 

If time permits opportunities will be afforded afterwards for an 
inspection of the Library, Museum and Fine Art Galleries. The return 
train to London leaves Brighton at 8.10 pm. Those intending to be 
present are asked to communicate with the Hon. Secretary of the Education 
Committee, Mr. W. B. Thorne, Public Library, Brunswick Road, Poplar, 
E., not later than the 7th inst., in order that cards of invitation may be 
sent. An endeavour will also be made to reserve carriages for the party. 
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It is hoped that as many Members and friends as possible will make an 
eifort to be present at this Meeting; ladies are especially invited. Genial 
weather usually prevails in October, moreover there is never an ‘‘ off 
season"’ at brighton. Mr. Roberts’ arrangements for the comfort and 
enjoyment of his guests are proverbial, so there is every reason to anticipate 
an entirely successful gathering. 

PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. MIDLAND BRANCH. 

The next meeting will be held on Wednesday, Ist November, at the 
Stirchley District Library, Kings Norton, by kind permission of the 
Chief Librarian, G. H. burton, Esq. 

During the afternoon members will be conducted over the works of 
Messrs. Cadbury Bros., Ltd., Bourneville, after which they will be enter- 
tained to tea by kind invitation of the firm 

At the evening mecting Mr. Herbert Woodbine (Selly Oak Library), will 
read a paper dealing with the professional training of library assistants. 

This will be followed by a paper by Mr. H. Grindle (Birmingham) on 
‘*The Fiction Question.’’ 

Members will have an opportunity of inspecting the Stirchley Library. 

—- v 
EDITORIAL. 

The Library Association Conference.—_Public interest 
in the Library Association Conference may be measured by 
the reports in the press. These were slender, and when we 
consider the narrow base of the Association’s work—a 
narrowness emphasised by Mr. Jast in his address on the 
immediate future of the Association—this is not a matter 
for wonder. Problems of technical librarianship, vital as 
they are to ourselves, are of small public appeal. It should 
be possible to connect the work of libraries more closely 
with living literature and science, and this can only be done 
by making the discussions, the activities, the official journal 
of the Association, reflections of every intellectual activity 
of the day. Mr. Jast’s address, which suggested in brief 
that the Association should endeavour to absorb various 
other Societies having interests and aims similar or paralle! 
to our own, was a step in the right direction. It must not 
be supposed that we mean the technical side of the activities 
should be restricted; indeed they should be intensified. 
We want something added to the scope of the Association. 

It is instructive to note how the public press seizes on 
all questions of the public censorship of books. Alderman 
Plummer attempted to justify the exclusion of certain books 
from the Manchester Libraries and said very rightly that 
Library Authorities have a responsibility in this direction. 
This gave rise to a comment in the Westminster Gazette 
which is significant: “If Library Committees really intend 
to constitute themselves guardians of the existing order 

. . « it behoves us to see that they are fitted for the 
task. . . . it seems that we must educate our censors.” 
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We agree. The censorship must lie primarily in the hands 
of the trained adviser, the librarian, and the sooner the 
public recognises that this responsible work does require 
training of a special type, the better for the public and the 
profession. The attitude of the newspapers toward an 
increase of the library rate is more sympathetic than we 
remember it to have been before. The difficulties under 
which our work is carried on are being recognised, and the 
important place of libraries in the communal life is acknow- 
ledged in nearly all the papers. 

In general administrative questions Mr. Peddie struck 
an important note. “Administrative chaos” was his des- 
cription of our public library system. He meant that each 
library system was an independent unit; that there was no 
co-ordination between town and town; that the librarian, 
however able, of a small library, had a very precarious 
future. The urgent need, he affirmed, was a linking up of 
the various authorities, under some administrative head, 
which would bring about a state of continuity making it 
possible for the junior assistant in the smallest library, if he 
had ability, to proceed to the librarianship of the British 
Viuseum. 

Salaries of Librarians:—On September 5th, a letter 
drafted by the Officers of the Council appeared in The Times 
and other papers, and for a week at least comments 
appeared upon it in the various journals. It was an out- 
come of the policy affirmed in the Annual Report “to 
protest against inadequate salaries such as have recently 
heen offered by the Chorley and Lewes Library Authorities 
ind the London County Council.” It urged the equipment 
of the average librarian as a reason for “salaries sufficient 
for reasonable existence.” The Evening News gave nearly 
1 column to the consideration of the subject on the 6th 
September, quoting freely from our recent special report. 
The Westminster Gazette dealt with the matter, as did The 
Standard, The Daily Telegraph,and The Daily Mail. These 
were all more or less sympathetic. The Municipal Journal 
affirmed that the claims of librarians “were at least equal 
to some of those now being advanced.” Considerable 
correspondence ensued in the newspapers. An error in 
the original letter, for which our journal is’ primarily 
responsible, describing the salary at Lewes as £52 a year, 
brought a letter from the Deputy-Mayor of that Borough 
saying that the salary for librarian and wife was £65 a year 
with house, light, and fuel. This the worthy gentleman 
thought an ample wage, but was informed next day that “the 
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advertisement was an insult to an honourable profession.” 
This drew another letter from the Deputy-Mayor 
disagreeing entirely with the position of the Council, and 
re-affirming that £65 and emoluments was ample. He also 
advised the President not to rush into print unless he was 
quite sure of his facts. The Deputy-Mayor’s position 
showed a complete misconception of the work done 
by the librarian; he is under the impression that any 
respectable man who can scrub floors and carry books is 
eligible for our work, and he would probably be utterly 
astonished to know that a public librarian should be a 
trained expert, competent to select books and to advise 
students on all matters connected with reading. Referring 
to the President’s letter, the Deputy-Mayor says, “I think 
I know quite as well as he does what is sufficient so far, 
at all events, as our librarian and his wife are concerned. 
They are, I have every reason to believe, quite satisfied with 
their salary and emoluments, and if they are not let them 
resign. There are plenty of couples would be only too glad 
to take their places.” Apparently the Deputy-Mayor had 
lost his temper, and at any rate he seems to be under the 
impression that the “couple” at Lewes had complained 
about their position. As a matter of fact they probably 
know nothing about the Council's action, and are certainly 
in no way implicated in it. The Lewes advertisement was 
brought before the Council in the ordinary way, and was 
protested against as a violation of all the principles for 
which this and other professional associations stand. 

In The Evening News, a correspondent, Mr. Thomas 
Bonner (not to be confused with Mr. Thomas Ponner, of 
Ealing), stated without qualification that Chief Librarians 
and Branch Librarians have apartments provided equivalent 
to £80 and £60 yearly respectively; that they pay no rates; 
and that they receive liberal superannuation allowances. 
It is difficult to understand why statements so demonstrably 
untrue can be foisted on the public. Perhaps Mr. Thomas 
3onner knows a case where these things apply, and has 
jumped to the conclusion that librarians—10 per cent. only 
of whom are provided with apartments, and two per cent. 
only of whom benefit by superannuation—all receive these 
advantages. 

The Report on Hours, Salaries, etc.—We have been 
gratified by the reception of our Special Report, particularly 
by Chief Librarians. One or two have already adopted many 
of its suggestions, especially in regard to time sheets and 
the provision of facilities for training. Many indicate a 
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desire to improve salaries, and lament the restrictions 
imposed by their income. We have evidence in The 
Westminster Gazette that the nomenclature of library 
positions is woefully misleading. “We gather,” says 
this paper, “that the assistant librarian is often paid £100 a 
year, while the caretaker gets something more and free 
‘quarters. . . . It is a curious balance between muscle 
and mind, and at the first glance its seems reasonable to pay 
more for the education and tact of the librarian than for the 
muscle of the porter, but the junior librarian is like a 
midshipman, whose pay is less than that of the sailorman he 
commands, but whose prospects are better if he shows 
brains.” The Editor is evidently under the impression that 
assistant librarian means junior assistant, and this mistake 
was pointed out by the President the next day. So far it is 
impossible to gauge the work the Special Report will do, but 
it is satisfactory to know it is making way. 

Library Association Classes.—It is time to draw 
attention earnestly and emphatically to the Library 
Association Classes. The somewhat sinister announcement 
appears under the advertisement of the classes at the 
London School of Economics that “unless a minimum of 
60 students enter it is probable that the classes will be 
dropped.” There may be assistants who think otherwise, 
but the loss of these classes would be a calamity of the first 
order to all our members in the London area, and we appeal 
to librarians and assistants of all ranks to do what they can 
to provide students. The prospects in librarianship may be 
small; the prospects without training are practically nil. It 
should be noticed that the various courses will alternate: 
Classification with Cataloguing on alternate Wednesdays at 
4.45 p.m.; Library Organisation with Library Routine on 
Wednesdays at 3.15 p.m. There will also be courses of 
Practical Bibliography and Book Selection alternating 
with one another on Wednesdays at 7 p.m. at 24, 
Bloomsbury Square. The Correspondence Classes are 
announced on the advertisement sheets of this number. 
The new features are a course in Literary History by 
Mr. Stebbing, a course in Book Selection by Mr. J. D. 
Stewart, and a course in Advanced Practical Classification 
by our President. Particulars of the Classes in centres 
outside London are not yet to hand. 

Registration._-The Registration Committee is still at 
work in the endeavour to procure the uniform treatment of 
assistant librarians in regard to the Library Association 
Fellowship. It is, however, still too early to report upon the 
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attitude of the Library Association towards the claims of 
our members. 

Public Libraries.—A Parliamentary return is being 
prepared showing the names of all places in England, in 
Scotland, and in Ireland, in which the Public Libraries Acts 
have been adopted prior to the 25th day of March, 1911, 
with tables showing for each place its population according 
to the latest available census; the date of adoption; date of 
opening the library: date of opening branches, if any; 
date of opening museum and art gallery, if any: number 
of volumes in reference library, in lending library, 
and in branches on the 25th day of March, 1911; number of 
volumes issued in the year ended on that day; average 
daily attendance in reading rooms during that year; income 
and expenditure during that year, distinguishing income 
from other sources than public rate, if any (in continuation 
of Parliamentary Paper, No. 5, of Session 1890-91). 


MAPS: THEIR VALUE, PROVISION, AND STORAGE. 
By C. Parry Jackson, of the Library of the Royal 
Colonial Institute. 

The science of map making is by no means an invention 
of the modern mind—from very early times there existed in 
certain communities, individuals who appreciated the value 
of maps delineating with some degree of accuracy the shape 
and contour of the country in which they dwelt, or of one in 
which they were interested; and who, with the crud 
materials and tools at their disposal, produced the earliest 
maps. The first known record of any such attempts at 
cartography was inscribed by Apollonius of Rhodes, who was 
born in the year 230 B.C., and refers to certain maps in the 
form of wood-blocks which had been preserved by the 
Egyptians of Colchis from a period possibly anterior te 
that of Rameses II. These earliest maps may therefore 
date from 1500 B.C. Maps have been discovered on 
papyrus rolls dating from a period many centuries befor 
the Christian era. 

One of the best known names in connection with map 
making is that of Gerhard Cramer. better known as Merca- 
tor, who was bern in 1512. The production by which he is 
best known, that is to say his map of the world, was com- 
pleted in 1569; and at the present day maps,” on Mercator’s 


*Paper read before the Library Assistants’ Association, at the Passmore 
Edwards’ Settlement, Tavistock Place, on Wednesday, April 12th, 1911 
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projection” are familiar to everyone. His method of 
representing the sphere on a plane surface has the result of 
greatly exaggerating the dimensions of areas near the poles 
as compared with those of equal areas near the equator; a 
certain amount of distortion is, however, inevitable when 
the physically impossible feat is attempted of transferring a 
representation of a spherical figure to a plane surface. A 
practically correct representation of the form of the earth 
can be obtained by means of a globe, but by habit and 
tradition the vast majority of persons prefer to consult maps 
inscribed on a plane surface, and one must, therefore, make 
the best of the distortion which occurs. 

Down to about the year 1750, all map making was the 
work of private individuais, and though much of the work 
accomplished was of a meritorious character, a large number 
of the maps produced were deficient in the important quality 
of accuracy. In the year 1750, France took the lead in insti- 
tuting a governmental survey, anda map in 134 sheets deline- 
ating the whole country was produced. This example was 
soon after followed by the other principal European nations, 
and the mapping being primarily for military purposes, and 
thus carried out by army officers, the results were in most 
cases known as Ordnance Surveys. The application of the 
various engraving processes to map making rendered 
possible a great improvement in the quality of the work 
produced; the best maps are undoubtedly those printed 
direct from copper plates, and of this variety the charts of 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey are notable 
examples. At the present day lithography, heliography, and 
numerous Other processes are employed, and good results 
achieved. Practically the whole of Europe has now been 
surveyed by the various Governments. In Asia the whole 
of India has been surveyed —a monumental task, the result of 
which is embodied in several thousand sheets. The 
mapping of the United States has been admirably carried 
out by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and parts of Canada 
have been dealt with by the Department of the Interior and 
the Geological Survey. Similar work is in progress in 
the various States of the Commonwealth of Australia, and 
of the Union of South Africa, but nothing in the shape of an 
organised survey of the whole country, such as that of India, 
has yet been accomplished. 

The maps alluded toin the following remarks are 
mainly those which are issued as individual entities, and not 
such as are contained in the tmnumerable varieties of atlas 
which are obtainable. Good specimens of these latter are 
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to be found, as a matter of course, in all reference libraries, 
but by enquiries one is led to the conclusion that collections 
of loose maps are somewhat of a rarity in public libraries. 
Although the majority of questions of a geographical nature 
asked in the reference department can be adequately 
answered with the aid of a good general atlas and gazetteer, 
the value of a collection of maps on a larger scale than 
those contained in atlases, is nevertheless appreciated by 
the authorities of those libraries fortunate enough to possess 
such a collection. There are many features—physical and 
otherwise—which atlas maps are precluded by the limit- 
ation of size from showing, and such maps are quite 
inadequate to subserve the needs of those who are desirous 
of making a thorough survey of the history of a country, of 
studying a particular epoch in such history, or of obtaining 
a clear idea of the economic possibilities of the land. It is 
probable that at this time, when Canada bulks so large in the 
public eye, many persons will be induced to make a definite 
study of the history and potentialities of the Dominion, and 
it will probably be conceded that for this purpose a fairly 
large scale map is an indispensable tool; such being 
necessary to show, for example, the strategic points, other- 
wise insignificant, which attained to importance in connection 
with the war of 1812, or to exhibit with any degree of clear- 
ness the combination of river and mountain, of lake and 
harbour, not to mention canals and railways, which makes 
Canada a land of so great promise. At this time, also, 
when persons are leaving the United Kingdom in great 
numbers to find new homes in the Colonies, maps of the 
principal emigration regions, showing the railways, etc., are 
of considerable utility—from the library standpoint it is 
unfortunate that, owing to the rapid development of these 
lands, such maps very soon become obsolete. Especially is 
this the case with maps of the Western provinces of Canada. 

Turning to Great Britain, the maps of the Ordnance 
Survey, which, in accuracy of drawing, are unsurpassed by 
the maps of any other country, are indispensable in cases 
where minute detail is required: such as in legal questions; 
for example, disputes concerning rights of way, ancient 
lights, and cognate matters. Good road maps are essential 
to the tourist, be he cyclist, motorist, or pedestrian, and the 
possession of certain maps may sometimes be particularly 
fortunate in being the means of expediting the departure 
from the district of specimens of another type of pedestrian 
which is sometimes to be found in our libraries. If a map 
showing the country or countries concerned in some matter 
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which claims for the moment a large share of public atten- 
tion be hung close to a suitable selection of books bearing 
on the topic, the practice will be found to be of considerable 
value in giving those interested a clear insight into the 
position. There are other matters rather outside the scope 
of public libraries, in which maps are of supreme value: in 
settling questions relating to disputed boundaries between 
countries, such as the question of the line of demarcation 
between Venezuela and British Guiana,the Alaska Boundary, 
and the boundary between Uganda and the Congo; and 
the War Office recognises the great importance of being 
provided with modern maps by the maintenance of a depart- 
ment—the Topographical General Staff—which is occupied 
in the preparation and constant revision of a series of 
detailed maps of the British Colonies and foreign countries. 
It is of course true that material sufficient to satisfy any 
enquirer exists at the British Museum, and in the collection 
of the Royal Geographical Society, but in the case of the 
numerous libraries which are situated at a considerable 
distance from London, the provision of a collection of maps 
would constitute a valuable addition to the usefulness of the 
reference department ; amongst the readers in libraries at a 
comparatively short distance from the capital, also, there 
are doubtless many who cannot afford the time necessarily 
involved in a visit to the British Museum, and who would in 
any case prefer to be served at their own public library. 

For the benefit of intending emigrants, therefore, and 
of those who desire to study the history of our Colonial 
possessions, I would suggest the provision, in as many 
public libraries as may be possible, of good maps of the 
overseas dominions and colonies. If maps of foreign 
countries can be supplied, they will be extremely useful, but 
there does not exist the same need for such maps as for 
those of the States within the British Empire. Doubtless 
most libraries possess the sheets of the Ordnance Survey 
for their own particular districts; they might with advan- 
tage acquire those of the country for a good many miles 
around. It is an unfortunate fact that these maps have to 
be paid for; in this respect British public libraries are at a 
disadvantage compared with those in the United States, 
where most of the maps published by the various govern- 
ments can be obtained free of cost by public libraries. 
Canada is equally generous to her libraries. The Ordnance 
Survey maps are however, indispensable, and should be 
procured. All privately-issued maps of the locality should 
be obtained, forming a valuable adjunct to the local 
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collection, where such exists; in addition, maps of various 
districts, suitable for the use of tourists, would be an 
extremely useful and much appreciated addition to the 
library ; especially if copies be placed in the lending depart- 
ment, as is now the practice in some districts. 

As soon as a library has acquired a small collection of 
maps, the problem of storage will need to be solved. At 
the A.L.A. Conference of 1894, a speaker declared that it 
was useless trying to find a convenient form of arrange- 
ment for maps, as such was non-existent. While not 
prepared to assent to this enunciation, it is, I think, a fact 
that unless adequate space and proper accommodation is 
provided, maps are extremely awkward things with which to 
deal. It is easy to store them away, but when a given map 
is required at a moment’s notice, the individual responsible 
is not in an enviable position. I speak feelingly. Folding 
maps can, of course, be kept on shelves like books, while 
maps on rollers can be stored in specially constructed 
racks, but these are only the minority. The great majority 
of maps, including those published by government depart- 
ments, are issued in sheet form, and to accommodate these, 
some special method of storage is required. Maps are 
probably best kept unrolled: storing them in rolled form 
results in injury to the maps, and loss of space, and where 
the collection is of any magnitude the economy resulting 
from keeping the maps flat, or folded once only is consider- 
able. This method has been adopted in regard to the 
collection of the Royal Geographical Society, which is 
probably the largest in the country, next to that of the 
British Museum, numbering at least 30,000 sheets. A large 
room is devoted exclusively to the storage and display of 
maps, and these are kept in drawers which are arranged in 
tiers round the room. The dimensions of the drawers used 
—43-in. X 29-in.—enable the majority of maps to be accommo- 
dated with but one folding; and of course many maps flat. 
Each tier of drawers is given a letter, the letters being used 
again doubled and trebled on the exhaustion of the alphabet, 
and each drawer is numbered. A certain number of tiers is 
allotted to each of the continents, and in these tiers the 
countries are arranged in alphabetical order; as much sub- 
division as desired being possible under each head. A 
printed catalogue was issued in 1881, in which the collection 
was divided into the five main divisions Europe, Asia, Africa 
America, and Oceania, and under these heads arranged by 
countries and divisions of countries; since that date, a 
manuscript catalogue has been compiled of all accessions, 
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by which the latest maps are made available to those 
requiring them. A chronological list of the maps therein 
contained is placed in each drawer, so that one can see ata 
glance which is the latest map of that particular country or 
district, and the press mark of each map is placed against 
the entry in the catalogue. A subsidiary series of drawers 
is utilised for the storage of small maps, such as those from 
the Society’s Proceedings, which are kept in the same order 
as their larger brethren; and aconsiderable amount of space 
is devoted to a complete set of the Ordnance Survey maps on 
the 1-in., and 6-in. scales, and also to the Survey of India, 
which numbers several thousand sheets. Each of these 
latter collections has a series of drawers of its own, apart 
from the general collection. The same treatment is 
accorded to the Admiralty charts, of which the Society 
possesses a complete set. 

Another very important collection of maps is that of the 
Library of Congress; it is indeed one of the largest—if not 
the largest—in the world, numbering, according to the 
Report of the Librarian of Congress for 1909, over 106,000 
sheets. From 1897, the year of the establishment of the 
map branch as a separate department of the Library of 
Congress, until recently, the collection was stored entirely 
in drawers similar to those used by the Royal Geographical 
Society; substituting, however, for the usual immovable 
drawer front a wooden flap which swings up automatically 
as the drawer is opened. This device enables the contents 
of the drawer to be drawn out without lifting. Within the 
last few months, steel map cases have been introduced, 
containing at present over 2,750 drawers. These have the 
advantage of being fire-proof, and practically impervious to 
dust. The maps are all classified by geographical 
divisions, so that their arrangement constitutes an index 
by which any particular map can be readily found. It is 
not suggested that in any general libraries the necessity 
will arise for map accommodation of so elaborate a character 
as that provided at the Library of Congress, or by the 
Royal Geographical Society, but in the case of those 
libraries which appreciate the value of maps, and endeavour 
to make some provision of that nature, useful hints as to the 
best methods of storage may be derived by observing the 
practice of these great institutions. 

A small collection of maps can be stored in flat boxes, 
practically pamphlet cases on a large scale, the cases being 
appropriately lettered, and kept on suitable racks or shelves. 
A disadvantage of this method of preservation is that the 
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boxes being very large are necessarily somewhat weak, and 
less durable than could be desired. If greater strength 
should be demanded, its provision would render necessary 
a great increase in the weight of the cases, making them 
awkward to handle. The most convenient form of storage 
is probably a series of shallow drawers; if the dimensions 
adopted be based on those in use by the Royal Geographical 
Society —43-in. X 29-in., they will accommodate the majority 
of maps with but one fold. The drawers should be made as 
nearly dust proof as possible. If there is room, each map 
may be placed within a folded sheet of brown paper, which 
can be labelled to indicate contents. This practice is 
followed in the Map Division of the Library of Congress. 
Maps which are likely to be much used should be mounted 
on linen, jaconet, or some similar material. Large maps 
can with advantage be cut up into four or more pieces, 
rendering them much easier of consultation. 

The practice of compiling, very briefly, an index of 
maps contained in books and periodicals, is one of great 
value. Articles in the proceedings of the various geograph- 
ical societies, for example, frequently have appended to 
them the latest maps of some portion of the globe, until 
recently quite unsurveyed--maps which are unobtainable in 
any other form—and a brief entry of these in the catalogue 
may be of great assistance to enquirers on the subject. At 
present, perhaps it is difficult to allocate money for the 
creation and maintainance of a small collection of maps, 
because there are so many demands on the library funds 
for purpose which are habitually looked upon as being more 
essential to the usefulness of the institution, but it must not 
be forgotten that there are better times in store for public 
libraries, and when these halcyon days arrive it is to be 
hoped that some provision of the kind suggested may be 
made. 


[The discussion was opened by the Honorary EpiTor, who described 
the method of storing maps in use in the Bodleian library. He said that 
they were kept in flat storage cases, the shelves of which could be pulled out 
at will, until a sufficient number had been received to make up into a volume. 
They were then bound in buckram, each map being guarded on linen. 
Referring to the question of ‘‘rights of way’’ marked on Ordnance Survey 
maps, he pointed out that their record by the O.S did not constitute legal 
evidence of the existence of such rights of way. THE PRESIDENT (Mr 
W. C. Berwick Sayers), said he did not think that enough emphasis had 
been placed on the value of maps, particularly in regard to the districts 
immediately surrounding libraries. He regarded it as a pity that the O.S. 
maps were not more accurate. As to storage, an excellent method was to 
cut them as far as possible to a certain size, say 24 x 20 inches, and store 
them in classified order. Mr. J. D Stewart (Islington), remarked on the 
difficulty of using maps when cut up, and said it was better to leave them in 
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the sheets. He described Mr. Dana’s plan for the New Jersey Public 
Library of having a special map platform, above which the maps were 
suspended, with labelled tabs attached to the bottom of each, by which they 
could be pulled down for consultation. Mr. H. R. W. Peters (Lewisham), 
drew attention to the historical value of local maps, especially as showing 
the alterations in towns made by the progress of building. Mr. P. C. 
BURSILL said that at Woolwich they had started issuing maps, especially 
those useful to cyclists, from the lending library, with much success. For 
the purpose they were mounted on linen, folded, and bound in pegamoid. 
The maps in the reference library were stored in flat pamphlet cases. Mr. 
W. R. B. PRipEAUXx (Reform Club), thought the paper an excellent one 
historically, and said that maps had always played an important part in 
libraries. He referred to the excellent paper on maps read before the 
Bibliographical Society; and remarked on the fact that Whistler got his 
facility for engraving from his experience in map making. | 


BRUSSELS, EASTER, t1og11. 


For four months the member for Birmingham has been troubled with an 
over-burdened conscience. Lurking always at the back of his mind has 
been the knowledge that sooner or later an account would be required from 
him concerning his doings in the Belgian Netherlands. He shirked the task, 
and shirked it yet again. Then, when he could no longer rest for the 
thought of his great omission, and sat him down with the determination to 
delay the matter no longer, he realised that, to his horror, the prosaic and 
the witty, the descriptive and the imaginative, with commendable industry, 
had forestalled him, leaving nought to be said. For is it not written in the 
books of the Library Assistant, and the Library Association Record, and the 
Library World, and the Librarian, and in the Great Book of the Excursion 
itself, how the assistants went forth, and saw, and were conquered? So, in 
a despairing mood, he cried unto the Muse, and she inspired him (in parts) 
with the following efforts :— 

So all night long the noise of waters roll’d 
Along the passage of the Easter sea; 

Until the Brussels trippers, one by one, 

Had fallen in seasickness about their Lord 
Sir Sayers: then, because his pain was deep, 
The boldest senior upbraided him 

And swore until the Belgian coast was neared. 


On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a State Railway, and the moon was full. 


Then spake Sir Sayers to that senior: 
“The meeting of this night will solder all 
The goodliest fellowship librarians 
Have ever put on record. Though no sleep 
They sleep—the men I brought—I think that we 
Shall never more at any future time 
Squabble o’er access, indicator, cards, 
Talking about promotions and the gifts 
Of Carnegie, as in the days that were. 
Tho’ Hopwood sware that I should come again 
With you once more—but let what will be, be. 
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I have such need of food as well as drink 

That without help | cannot last the morn. 

Thou, therefore, use the ° Parlez-vous francais ?’ 
Which was my pride. and get the Customs through. 
And then delay not: with that " Parlez-vous,’ 
Singing it loud into the porter’s ear ; 

Hear what he sayeth, and lightly bring me word.” 


So saying, to the Brussels train he stept, 
Where lay the mighty bones of tired men 
From Cook’s, and over them the dawning sun 
Shone still, thus far from home. All, stepping down 
At Gare du Nord, desiring breakfast quick, 
By penny tram, and juts of pointed rock, 
Came on the shining welcomes of Madame. 











There drew he forth again the “ Parlez-vous ” 
And past him, drawing it, the waiting maid, 
Placing the coffee on the stand, ran forth. 


So at the last it seem'd 
Better to leave the “ Parlez-vous” conceal'd 
There in the many-knotted Englishings 
Of Madame—on whose provender all fell. 

Then spoke Sir Sayers to the senior : 
“We must perform the mission which indeed 
Has brought us, and at the appointed hour 
Attend the lecture, so that none may say 
That we have nothing seen. or nothing heard. 

And answer made that bold bad senior : 
“ T hear the paddle washing in the waves 
And the wild water flapping at the stern.” 


INTERVAL FOR LECTURE. 


Colleagues, leave me here a little, while as yet ‘tis early 
morn ; 

Leave me here, and when you want me, sound the tram 
conductor’s horn. 

Tis the place, and all around tt library assistants tall, 

Short and dark, and fair and pretty, came the natives to 
appal. 

Here about the streets they wander’d, nourishing a 
youth sublime, 

With the fairy tales of guide books, all forgetful of the 
time. 





asvaai 
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When the libraries behind them in oblivion reposed, 
When they clung to all the present for the promise that 
it closed. 


When they dipt into the future far as human eye could 


see : 
Saw the bookshelf of the world, and all the wonder that 
would be. 


In the morning on the boulevard did the British accent 
ring, 

And the afternoon and evening heard the very self-same 
thing. 


\nd at night the open café, opera, or public park, 

Gave them all an occupation when the sunset made it 
dark. 

Aiso Bruges, that ancient city, did they visit on the run, 

And at Antwerp purchased postcards (after tea on 
English bun). 


Then at Waterloo they fancied that the battle must 
have been 

Rather thrilling to the watcher in that year one eight 
fifteen. 

Finally they homeward journeyed, singing songs in 
doubtful tune, 

And reviewed the happy happenings underneath a fine 
full moon. 


THE WORK OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
By Dr. Ernest A. BAkgr, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 


In reviewing the educational work of the Council during 
the last twelve months one perceives decided progress, but, 
on the other hand, certain features are discouraging, or at 
any rate a little perplexing. The examination entries show 
a steady increase, but the classes at the London School of 
Economics have met with a deplorable fall in the number of 
students attending. Even so however, there is something to 
set on the other side; the classes established by the North- 
West Branch at Liverpool are flourishing, and the Birming- 
ham and District Association have started courses of lectures 
in the practical subjects of our syllabus. Our Corres- 
pondence Classes, further, have done better work than ever, 
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and by this means London Members of the Council are able 
to afford welcome assistance to their provincial brethren. 

It has often been remarked that in the years during 
which our classes have been running, the area available for 
cultivation has been fully tilled, and we cannot expect to go 
on extending it. It is said that every library assistant will 
shortly have taken all the classes and be in a fair way to 
pass all the examinations. Certainly in London it appears 
at first sight as if there is no margin of cultivation left, but 
if we look at the results of the examination this view is not 
confirmed. More candidates than ever sat this year, 308 
candidates taking 351 subjects, as compared with 277 taking 
336 subjects last year—by far the highest figure formerly 
reached ; but there has been a sad decline in the percentage 
of passes. It consequently appears that even in London 
(which does not show up very brilliantly in the pass list) 
there is plenty of ground left for extensive culture. 

The actual results deserve analysis. In Literary 
History and in Bibliography there was a definite improve- 
ment; in the former subject no less than six candidates 
obtained merit, and ten others passed out of a total of 22 
entries. This was a respectable result, although there were 
no honours-men. In Bibliography 8 candidates passed 
out of 17 who entered, and 2 of them obtained merit. It is 
noticeable that in this subject every candidate chose to take 
section 2, Practical Bibliography, 10 of them passing; 5 of 
these also took section 1, Historical Bibliography, 4 passing, 
and 12 took section 3, Book Selection, 7 passing. Book 
Selection is now becoming recognised as a definite part of 
the curriculum, and although the classes in this subject last 
year were no better attended than the rest of the classes at 
the London School of Economics, there is reason to believe 
that the course projected for this winter—to be delivered by 
librarians specially acquainted with the different subjects, in 
libraries where illustrative books are available—will be 
successful. 

In Classification, 18 candidates passed out of 51 entries. 
The examiners complained of the extraordinary preponder- 
ance of failures in the Practical part of the examination. 
While 44 passed in Theory only 18 pulled through in 
practice. Even in Theory, where the candidates did fairly 
well, there was a conspicuous lack of originality and 
independence of thought, the similarity in the answers and 
essays being extraordinary. Most of the candidates shirked 
the test in languages. 

In Cataloguing, 14 candidates took Merit, and 32 passed, 
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out of a total of 87; while in Library Organisation only 
17 passes were registered out of 41 entries. In Library 
Routine, which is the most popular, and is usually thought 
the easiest subject, no less than 69 candidates failed out of 
123, only 12 taking Merit, and 39 mere passes. After this 
it is obvious that there is still room for our lectures, 
classes and correspondence courses. 

The Correspondence Classes did excellent work last 
year, an aggregate of 119 candidates entering. In 
Cataloguing there were 42 students, and in the newly 
established course in Classification, 22. The lessons were 
sent out fortnightly, and extended over the whole winter's 
course of study, with the result that a good percentage of 
the correspondence students did well at the examinations. 
It is now proposed to establish similar classes in Literary 
History, and in Book Selection. If a conductor can be 
found, Practical Bibliography might be added to this list. 
(Here is a chance for some provincial enthusiast). Mr. 
Sayers also offers to give an advanced course in Practical 
Classification for the benefit of those who failed. The 
Council intend to run a course of lectures in Practical 
Bibliography at their own rooms, Mr. Prideaux acting as 
lecturer, and also a course of lectures by different librarians 
in Book Selection, as already mentioned. 

The usual prizes have been awarded to students for 
class work, both at the London School of Economics, and to 
members of the Correspondence classes. Four Diplomas 
have been conferred this year, bringing the total number of 
persons holding the Fellowship of the Association by virtue 
of the Diploma up to 7, one of whom is a lady—Miss Edith 
Lea, of Wigan. 

There is no doubt that the educational work of the 
Association is becoming more and more widely recognised, 
and its value held in proper estimation by a larger number 
of library authorities. The University of London has 
granted borrowing privileges in their important library 
to our students, and has put rooms at our disposal for the 
examinations. Our pressing need now is to obtain a grant 
of public money for our classes. The Liverpool classes 
have obtained a grant from the Board of Education, why 
should not the other branch associations obtain such help ? 
and if the provincial classes, why not London? Surely it is 
not right that public servants like the junior assistants in our 
libraries, engaged in work fully as educational as that of our 
school teachers, should have no facilities offered them for 
training in their special qualifications by the State. 
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Bytes, R. B. The Card System: Its Principles, Uses, 
Operation,and Component Parts. 10+ 99 pp. 74 * 42in. 
Pitman’s Practical Primers of Business. Sir Isaac 
Pitman. Is. net. 

Some few years since the writer was being conducted over the premises of 

a large London firm, and among other innovations was shown a neatly arranged 

Card Index witha carefully designed card. With evident pride the question 

was asked ‘* Have you ever seen anything like this before?’’ The emphatic 

assurance that ‘+ We librarians invented the Card System” produced merely) 
an ironical smile, and the simple remark ‘* Yes!” t is well, perhaps, that 
the business man who is only just beginning to recognise the superiority of the 
card system, should be reminded that he owes a debt of gratitude to the 
librarian, and it is a pleasure to find that this fact is recorded in the early pages 
of this excellent little primer. The credit of having been the first to discover 
the somewhat obvious fact that for the purposes of indexing, entries made on 
separate cards are infinitely more manageable than those made in bound 

books, is usually ascribed toa Frenchman, the Abbé Rozier, who died in 1798 

Whether Rozier was or was not the actual originator ofthe Card Index is not : 

matter of importance, but it is certainly interesting to note that cards were 

first used for indexing and cataloguing libraries. To all who wish to study 
the Card System this little brochure, which satisfies a long-felt want, should 
be exceedingly useful. It is in no sense technical and makes no pretence of 


discussing problems of interest to the expert Written primarily for the 
business world, many of its excellent suggestions deserve to be studied with 
a view to their adaptation for library purposes. The author deals first with 


fundamental principles of the system, and then goes on to explain 
how the system is worked; the indexing and filing of office papers 
the filing of catalogues and press cuttings; rules for writing nam«e 
and subject cards; customers’ and enquiries registers, and the designing 
of cards to suit varying requirements; stock-accounting and subscription 
registration ; the card index ledger ; and tbe component parts of the system 
-cards, cabinets, rod-fasteners, etc. Probably not a few trained librarians 
will be disappointed at finding nothing relating to the application o 
systematic classification to the arrangement of office papers, especially in 
view of Jast’s ‘Classification of Library Economy and _ Office 





Papers.’’ It certainly seems strange that all mention of one oi 

the chief features of the Card and Loose Leaf systems should be altogethe 

omitted. Apart from this, however, the book as an introduction to the Card 
ystem is admirable mm every way. J.W. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
Memsers: Lottie M. Shorten (Norwich). 
AssociATes: Frank Parker, Raymond Restiaux (Norwich); Frar 
Sandry (Canning Town); Arthur Smith (Lincoln). 
Midland Beanch.—AssociatE: Christopher G. Heath (Coventry) 
North Eastera Brasch.—Associates: James Crawley (Newcastle) ; 








Maurice Grice, Ernest Hindmarch (Sunderland); Erleen V. Whorrod 
(Gateshead). 
Yorkshire Branch.— Associates: Maud Hummerston (Leeds 


sertram G. Collier, A. Finney (York). 
APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES 
BELL, Mr. E J., of the Fulham Public Libraries, formerly a London 
‘lember of the L.A.A. Council, is leaving the profession to go to Auckland, 
New Zealand, and sails on October 12th. The best wishes of the Association 
vo with him in his new sphere. 
Lunpik, Mr. P., Assistant in the Fulham Public Libraries, has been 
appointed Senior Assistant in the Fulham Central Library. 
SHARPE, Mr. Henry, Assistant in the Kensington Public Libraries, 
has been appointed Assistant in the Fulham Central Library. 
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NORTH EASTERN BRANCH. 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, 1910-11. 


RECEIPTS. 





Members’ Subscriptions : £ a. d, 
Members mer = oan aa a a ® 
Associates ine vie ae oc = @ Ss 

Total Receipts £9 5 O 
PAYMENTS. 

Proportion of Subscription sent to & e. d. 
Hon. Treasurer, L.A.A. ae one -— SH S 
Hon. Treasurer's Expenditure... es o« OS & 
Hon. Secretary’s Expenditure... ; we SO & 
Balance in hand wa “a eae - I @ HK 

Total Payments oak a an - £9 5 O 





J. Briccs, Hon. Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct, HARRISON BurGeEss, Hon. Auditor. 
September 19th, 191}. 


OBITUARY. 


ALFRED COTGREAVE : LIBRARIAN, BIBLIOGRAPHRR, INVENTOR 


> 


notable figure in the annals of British librarianship has just passed 
away in the person of Alfred Cotgreave, whose sudden death on the 2Ist 
August last at Great Yarmouth, we regret to have to record. 

Born at Eccleston, Cheshire, on 2nd June, 1849, he received his 
training at the Manchester Royal Exchange Library, and later in the 
Msiemingham Public Libraries. He was successively Librarian of Wednesbury 
(1877-1880), Richmond (1880-1884), Wandsworth (1884-1886), Guiile-Allcs 
Library, Guernsey (1886-1901),and West Ham (1901-1905) all of which libraries 
he organised. Kew librarians have had the privilege of establishing five 
distinct library systems of such importance as the foregoing, but in addition 
to these heavy tasks he found time to compile a number of bibliographical 
works of some importance, among which may be mentioned ‘** The Guill 
Allés Encyclopaedic Catalogue (1891), and the ‘+ Contents-Subject Index to 





Periodical and General Literature *’ (1900). Of the latter work Thomas 
Greenwood said in his ‘‘ British Library Year Book, 1900-1,"° ** Great 
credit is due to Mr. Cotgreave for his efforts to carry out such work singh 


handed, and the labour and care taken in its compilation must 
acknowledged and admired. For the present we have nothing better 
Reference should also be made to his ‘*‘ Views and Memoranda of Public 
Libraries,’ (1901), containing 450 illustrations, and plans of libraries, 
portraits of librarians, etc. This is probably the most *‘ interesting "' volume 
in library literature. 

But Alfred Cotgreave will be remembered best as the inventor of the 
indicator which bears his name. It is safe to say that this invention had 
more influence in moulding library practice during the last quarter of the 
19th century than did anything clse, and whether the indicator system 
survives or not, its influence must certainly be taken into account when 
estimating the progress of library economy during the period mentioned. 
Of a distinctly mechanical turn of mind he invented many other things, 
including shelf fittings, periodical racks, and automatic shelf-steps. 
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His relationship to the L.A. A. was always of a most cordial nature and 
this writer vividly remembers the many happy gatherings of the Associa- 
tion at the West Ham Libraries, when lavish hospitality was invariably 
accorded everyone attending. His kindly nature and ready sympathy are 
well-known, and many a librarian found in him a friend in need. 

During the past few years he lived in comparative retirement at Great 
Yarmouth, and was seldom seen in library circles, but his death was quite 
unexpected and came as a shock to his many friends. 

He was, for some time, a member of the Council of the Library 
Association, and a regular attendant at the annual and other meetings: he 
was also an active member of the Society of Public Librarians from its 
inception until his retirement from the West Ham Libraries in 1905, and 
filled the office of President for a year or two. To mark their appreciation 
of his services to the cause of librarianship he was presented by them with 
an illuminated address when he resigned. He contributed various papers 
to the library journals, and donated a sum of money for prize essay schemes 
in connection with the L.A.A. 

His death came as a personal loss to the many who were glad to call him 
friend, and their deepest sympathy goes out to Mrs. Cotgreave in the irre- 
parable loss she has sustained. His good nature and kindliness of heart 
were as pronounced in his private as in his public life, and Mrs. Cotgreave 
writes of him as one of the best of husbands. To her and to the other 
relatives of his family the Council of the L.A.A. has passed a vote of 
condolence, on the motion of the Hon. Treasurer, seconded by the Hon. 
Secretary, and supported by the President, the members rising in their 
places in sympathy. W.G. 


WORK OF THE COUNCIL. 


A meeting of the Council was held at the Bishopsgate Institute on 
Wednesday, September 13, 1911, at 8 p.m. Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers 
(President) occupied the chair. Letters were read, from the North Eastern 
Branch and from former members, congratulating the Council on the publi 
cation of the ‘‘ Report as to Hours, Salaries, Training, etc., of Assistants in 
British Municipal Libraries.’”, The Hon. Treasurer reported a balance in 
hand of £30 16s. Id, and submitted accounts for payment amounting 
to £33 Is. 2d. It was resolved that the L.A.A. become a member of the 
Library Association as from January next. Mr. Thorne, for the Education 
Committee, reported that the sessional programme was nearing completion 
and would be published in the November issue of the Library Assistant 
‘The Principles of Classification ’’ (No. 1 of the L.A.A. series) being out of 
print, it was resolved that a revised edition, entitled ‘‘ The Grammar of 
Classification,’’ now being prepared by Mr. Sayers, be printed as soon as 
posssible. Mr. Chambers drew attention to the publicity which had recently 
been given in the newspaper press regarding the salaries and status of 
librarians ; and the officers’ work in this connexion Was approved. A letter 
was reported from the Hon. Secretary of the Library Association, requesting 
that any instance of alleged injustice regarding the admission of assistant 
librarians to Fellowship of the Library Association, be submitted to the 
Council of the Library Association; the Secretary was instructed to deal 
with the matter. 


Note.—The Reading List of English literature published in the August 
September number of ‘‘ The Library Assistant’? was forwarded by the 
Honorary Secretary of the Yorkshire Branch of the L.A.A., and was 
specially compiled by Mr. Harold Williams at the request of Mr. J. A. 
Charlton Deas consequent upon the latter’s address to the Yorkshire Branch 
at Bradford. 


